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THREE MEMBERS OF COW-GIRL ORCHESTRA OF SOMERSET SCHOOL, 


COW-GIRL ORCHESTRA SOMERSET, COLORADO. GIRLS IN PHOTO ARE, L. to R., PAULINE 


PENKO, BARBARA PURNELL, VIRGINIA POTH. (TURN TO PAGE 14) 





Baseball’s Opening 


HE outfielders pat their gloves. The infielders make 

a few final trial throws to first base. The pitcher 
walks to the mound. The umpire brings out his little 
whisk broom, and dusts off the plate. “PLAY BALL!” 
he roars, as a batter steps confidently to the plate. 
Batter up, and the game is on. Another season of 
baseball has started. Photos on this page show open- 
ing day scenes, on April 16th, at big league games. 
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JOE DiMAGGIO (above), star center-fielder of the World’s 
Champion New York Yankees, autographs baseballs for a group 
of admirers. An injured knee kept DiMaggio out of the first game. 


Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (above) throws out the first ball 
at Washington, D. C., where the Washington Senators opened 
against the Boston Red Sox. Admiring the President's pitch is 
Postmaster General James A. Farley (left). Joe Cronin, Boston 
manager, and Bucky Harris, Washington manager, look on with 
approving smiles. The President’s throw was wild. It hit a news- 
paper camera, but did not damage it. Boston won, 1 to 0. 


BOB FELLER (below), youthful pitcher of the Cleveland In- 
dians, eats a hearty breakfast in a Chicago hotel on the morning 
after Opening Day. Feller, who is only 21, started the season in 
a blaze of glory by pitching a no-hit game against the Chicago 
White Sox. Cleveland won, 1 to 0. It was the first Opening Day 
no-hit game in major league history. With Feller at breakfast are 
his father, William Feller, his sister Marguerite, and his mother. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





WAR'S EFFECT 
ON NEUTRALS 


Small nations hard hit 


War anywhere in the world has its 
bad effects on all nations, the neutrals 
as well as the warring nations. 

The reason for this is that nations 
depend on foreign trade to get the 
products they lack and to sell the prod- 
ucts they have in abundance. 

War disrupts the trade of all nations. 
Their ships run the risk of being sunk. 
Neutral nations cannot buy the goods 
they ordinarily would buy from the 
warring nations, because a nation at 
war must concentrate on making war 
materials. 

Neutral nations that are near the 
warring nations have a hard time try- 
ing to be fair to both sides in the war. 
They are in a dangerous position. 

The war between Britain-France and 
Germany is an example of the dangerous 
position of neutral nations. The smaller 
the nation, the more dangerous its 
position. If the nation is small and 
weak in a military way, the warring 
nation will have no fear of it. 


Norway a Battlefield 


Germany, pinched by the Allied naval 
blockade, decided to invade Norway 
and Denmark. With Denmark and 
Norway in her possession, Germany 
figured she would be in a much better 


position to wage the war against Britain- 


_ France. 


Norway and Denmark had been do- 
ing everything in their power to stay 
neutral. But they were too weak to 
hold off the German invasion. Now 
Norway is the battlefield of the war 
between Britain-France and Germany. 


The Strong Neutrals 


Strong neutral nations, like Italy and 
Russia, are not likely to be invaded, or 
imposed upon. On the contrary, a war- 
ring nation tries its hardest to win the 
strong neutral nations to their side. 

There are many small neutral nations 
that are trembling in their boots. The 
Low Countries (the Netherlands and 
Belgium) are expecting the worst. The 
Balkans (Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Hungary) have farm 
products, oil, minerals and other wealth 
which their strong neighbors would like 
to own. 

Last week The Netherlands attracted 


world-wide interest because of their 
possessions in the South Pacific. These 
are the Netherlands Indies, popularly 
known as the Dutch East Indies — a 
group of islands including Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo and Bali. (See map here.) 
Altogether the Netherlands Indies are 
more than five times as large as Japan. 
And they are very rich. Oil, rubber, 
tin, coffee, tea, quinine, indigo, spices, 
and copra come from them. 

Last week the world began to won- 
der what would happen to these islands, 
if the Germans invaded the Netherlands. 
They would be very useful to Japan. 
Would she try to seize them if the 
Netherlands got involved in the Europ- 
ean war? The Netherlands wouldn’t be 
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State Hull answered the Japanese state- 
ment. He said that the United States 
does not want to see any change in the 
Dutch East Indies brought about by 
force. He said that the question is im- 
portant not only to Asia, but to the 
whole world. 

What Secretary Hull really meant 
was that Japan should keep hands off 
the islands. The United States buys 
one-fourth its rubber from the Dutch 
East Indies, and would not want to see 
them fall into Japanese hands. 

Here we see how another neutral— 
our country — is affected by the war. Be- 
cause of the war, our supply of rubber 
— which comes from some far-away 
South Sea islands — is threatened. 


BIGGER U.S. NAVY 


The United States Senate passed a 
bill providing for the Navy Depart- 
ment's expenses for the year beginning 
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able to defend them. And Britain is 
too busy in Europe to be able to spare 
many warships for the Far East. 


The United States is interested in 
what happens to these islands. The 
Philippines lie directly between Japan 
and the Netherlands Indies. If Japan 
seized them, the Philippines would be 
in a tight spot. And we get large sup- 
plies of tin and rubber from the East 
Indies. These might be cut off if Japan 
held the islands. The Japanese Foreign 
Minister made a statement, hinting that 
Japan might have to “protect” the East 
Indies if the war spread to the Nether- 
lands. 

In Washington, D. C., Secretary of 


MAP SHOWING the Dutch East Indies in their relationship to Asia, Australia and 
the American continents. U. S. island possessions in the Pacific are underlined. 


July 1st, 1940. The amount given for 
the Navy Department to spend is $963,- 
797,478. 

This is $48,000,000 more than the 
Navy is spending for the year up to 
July, 1940. The additional money will 
be used to start work on two new 45,- 
000-ton battleships, two cruisers, one 
aircraft carrier, eight destroyers, six 
submarines and five auxiliary ships. 
Work will be completed on four cruisers, 
seven destroyers and seven submarines 
now under construction. Part of the 
money will go to buy 471 war planes. 

The reason for this increased build- 
ing is the troubled state of affairs in 
Europe and Asia. 
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Crack Train Crashes 


Lake Shore Limited 
Meets Death on Curve 


At 11:33 on the night of April 19 the 
Lake Shore Limited of the New York 
Central railroad roared westward to- 
ward Little Falls, New York. The train, 
bound for Chicago from New York, was 
fifteen minutes behind schedule. En- 
gineer Jesse Earl, a veteran of the rail- 
road, was at the throttle. He was driv- 
ing at high speed, trying to make up 
time. With him in the cab were Fire- 
man J. Y. Smith and Foreman Engineer 
Andrew Bayreuther. 


Behind the engine were the baggage 
car, nine Pullman sleepers, a diner and 
three day coaches. In the baggage car 
the baggageman was getting ready for 
the next stop at Utica, N. Y. In the 
Pullmans, passengers were asleep or 
were going to bed. Five men had just 
sat down to play a game of cards. In 
the last coach were 35 Chinese, in the 
custody of U. S. immigration officials. 
They were going across the country to 
San Francisco, where they would be 
deported to their native land. 


On one side were the rain-swollen 
waters of the Mohawk River. On the 
other side was a wall of rock. Just 
ahead was Gulf Curve, a 6-degree curve, 
the sharpest on the New York Central 
Lines. The rule is that engineers must 
slow down to 45 miles an hour at Gulf 
Curve. Otherwise, the train hitting the 
curve at high speed might jump the 
rails. 


Did Engineer Earl slow down? Fore- 


man Bayreuther, the only man in the 
cab who was alive the next day, said 
he did. But the speedgraph tape, which 
recorded the train’s speed, showed that 
the last speed was 59 miles an hour. 

The engine hit the curve. It jumped 
the track and plowed into the wall of 
rock. The boiler exploded. By a strange 
freak, the baggage car did not leave the 
track, but sailed along safely until it 
coasted to a stop. Nine cars behind it 
plunged off the track and = up. 
Some were telescoped (crushed together 
like the sections of a telescope). Roofs 
were torn off others. The last three cars 
did not leave the track. 

Twenty-eight passengers, the engineer 
and the fireman were killed. About 100 
persons were injured. 

Of the five men playing cards, only 
one was left alive. There were many 
tragic scenes. 

People rushed from nearby houses 
to aid in the rescue work. Porters and 
conductors inside the wrecked cars 
showed heroism in helping the victims 
out of the wreckage. “Porters tore up 
sheets for bandages, and made coffee 
for the survivors. 


The 35 Chinese in the last coach 
were safe and sound. All persons who 
were killed or seriously injured were in 
the first five cars. 

The wreck was the New York Cen- 
tral’s first in 13 years in which a pas- 
senger was killed. It took three | and 
for the wrecking crew to remove the 
jumbled mass of steel from the scene 
of the wreck. 


Tr Te 
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THE WRECK OF THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED: Photo above, taken the 
morning after the wreck, shows the train strewn across the tracks at Gulf 
Curve. The locomotive plunged into the stone wall, just to the left of the 
highway underpass. Note one Pullman car jammed into the underpass. 
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GOVERNOR STASSEN 
NAMED KEYNOTER 


Republicans plan convention 


The Republican National Committee 
last week made plans for the party's 
convention, which will meet in Phila- 
delphia starting 
June 24. The all- 
important business 
of the convention 
will be the nomina- 
tion of Presidential 
and Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

First job before 
the Committee 
members was the 
choice of a key- 
noter for the con- 
vention. The keynoter makes the open- 
ing speech at the convention. He does 
not support any one candidate, but 
speaks for the whole Republican Party 
itself. It is up to him to make a good 
speech, and get the convention going 
with enthusiasm and pep. 


Harris & Ewing 
Gov. Stassen 


A Young Man 
As keynoter, the Committee chose 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota. A young man—he is only 33— 
Governor Stassen is known as a liberal, 
which means that he is not afraid of 
new ideas in government. He became 
Governor in 1938 by defeating the can- 
didate of the Farmer-Labor Party, 
which had controlled the Minnesota 
gov ernment for ten years. 
Governor Stassen is expected to make 
a lively speech, one that will especially 
appeal to the farming states. 


Martin Is Chairman 

The Committee’s second job was the 
choice of a chairman for the conven- 
tion. They chose Representative Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts. Rep- 
resentative Martin is leader of the Re- 
publicans in the House of Representa- 
tives. He has a good record in holding 
the Republicans together to defeat the. 
plans of their opponents, the Demo- 
crats. 

After choosing a keynoter and chair- 
man, the Committee drew up some rules 
for the convention. One rule was de- 
signed to prevent long-winded speeches. 
The Committee said that a delegate who 
is nominating someone should not speak 
longer than 30 minutes. A delegate 
who is seconding a nomination should 
not speak longer than four or five 
minutes. 

Bands will not be permitted to parade 
in the convention hall. Parades of the 
delegates up and down the aisles will 
be discouraged. 

The Committee is considering having 
some of the speeches made in Inde- 
pendence Hall, where our nation’s Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed. 
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PLANES TO FLY 
FAST AS SOUND 


750 miles per hour 


Planes flying 750 miles an hour were 
predicted last week by a U. S. Navy air 
officer. 

You won't be able to hear that plane 
coming in the distance. It will travel as 
fast as sound. As soon as you hear it, it 
will be over you. Or rather, it will be 
already gone, as it takes some time for 
sound to travel straight down from a 
plane. 

Rear Admiral John H. Towers made 
the prediction before the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee. Admiral Towers is 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics. He said that research, based on our 
“ane knowledge, shows 750 miles an 

10ur to be the greatest possible airplane 
speed. 

Admiral Towers also predicted that 
American factories will be turning out 
25,000 planes a year by the end of 1940. 
In 1938, U. S. factories built only 3,600 
planes. The increase is due to large 
_ orders of foreign nations, chiefly Great 
~ Britain and France. 
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General Electric 


WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL 
X-RAY MACHINE (photo above) is 
being built at the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory, Schenectady, N. Y. It 
will soon be completed, and moved into a 
special building at Washington, D. C., 
where the U. S. Bureau of Standards will 
use it in studying X-ray treatment of can- 
cer and other diseases. The machine will 
give off X-radiation equal to that of 14 
pounds of radium, which is much more 
radium than exists in the world. There are 
only eleven ounces in the United States. 
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LAKE MOVES, LEAVING FISH STRANDED: A farmer gathering some of 
the millions of fish that were left stranded near Sugar City, Colorado, when 
Lake Meredith “blew away” ten days ago. Lake Meredith is a shallow lake 
about six miles long and a mile wide. A strong wind, blowing from the north, 
pushed the water out of the lake to an area beyond the lake’s border. With 
the water went millions of carp. When the wind died down, the water slowly 
returned to its normal lake bed, leaving the carp stranded. There were 
enough to fill 30 freight cars. Farmers gathered them up to use for fertilizer. 





General Motors Election 


Large Majority 
for C.LO. Union 


Employees of the General Motors 
Corporation last week cast their votes in 
the biggest labor election ever held in 
America. The purpose of the election 
was to decide what union should repre- 
sent the Corporation’s 135,000 iain 
tion (factory) workers. 

The election was held in 59 plants in 
12 states. Of the total ballots cast, 
90,000 favored the C.I.O. (Congress of 
Industrial Organizations) union. The 
A. F. of L. (American Federation of 
Labor) union received 30,000 votes. In- 
dependent unions received about 8,000 
votes, and about 7,000 workmen voted 
for “no union.” 


48 Plants for C. 1. O. 


In 48 of the 59 plants, the workmen 
favored the C. I. O. union. In 5 plants, 
the A. F. of L. union won. The remain- 
ing plants voted for independent unions 
and one for “no union.” 

The National Labor Relations Board 
conducted the election. The duty of the 
Labor Board is to carry out the Wagner 
Act, which was passed by Congress in 
1935. This Act guarantees that workers 
shall have the right to collective bar- 
gaining, which means that they may 
bargain with their employer in groups 
instead of one at a time. The Act also 
guarantees that workers may be repre- 
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sented, in dealings with the employer, 
by the union of their choice. 

The Wagner Act is sometimes called 
“industrial democracy in action.” In- 
stead of being compelled by his em- 
ployer to join a certain organization, the 
worker is free to join the union he pre- 
fers. When more than one union claims 
to represent the workers, the question 
can be decided by democratic voting 


rather than by fighting. 
Choice They Had 


General Motors employees had their 
choice among several unions: 

1. U.A.W.-C.1.O. These initials stand 
for United Automobile Workers—Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. This 
union is headed by R. J. Thomas. It is a 
part of the large national C.1.0., which 
is headed by John L. Lewis. 

2. U.A.W.-A.F. of L. These initials 
stand for United Automobile Workers— 
American Federation of Labor. This 
union is headed by Homer Martin. It is 
a part of the large national body called 
the A. F. of _ which is headed by 
William Green. 

3. Three small craft unions. Craft 
unions represent only the workings of 
a certain trade, such as machinists. In- 
dustrial unions represent all the workers 
in the factory, no matter what trade 
they work at. Both of the “U.A.W.” 
unions are industrial unions. 

4. “No union.” Workers may vote 
against all unions if they so desire. 
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HE word we use for carrying 

sound through the air by wire- 

less electricity is radio. The 
word we use for carrying pictures 
through the air is television. 

There is a chance that this word 
television may be changed, It sug- 
gests that a television set receives 
pictures only. But a television set re- 
ceives both pictures and sound. Be- 
cause television is linked closely with 
radio, it may later be called radio- 
vision, or something else. For the 
present, it is television. 

From television the verb telecast 
has been coined. We speak of a radio 
program being broadcast, but we say 
that a television program is te lecast. 

For at least five years newspaper 
and magazine writers have been say- 
ing that television is “just around the 
corner.” By this, they mean that any 
day now television will be perfecte d 
so that all of us who own radios can 
trade them in for television sets and 
have wireless talking pictures right 
in our homes. 

Well, we have television, all right. 


FIRST OPERA ever to be telecast was 
“Pagliacci,” on March 10, 1940. It was 
sung and acted in the NBC television 
studio, Radio City, New York, and telecast 
over station W2XBS. Photo below was 
taken in the studio during the perform- 
ance. Note use of three television cameras, 
to provide different “angle” shots. Con- 
ductor of the orchestra is in the fore- 
ground, baton upraised. The orchestra of 
60 musicians is sitting on this side of 
the conductor. Note the multiplicity of 
lamps, flooding the scene with light. 
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PICTURES in the AIR 


Television “Around the Corner” 


But have you seen it? The chances 
are that you have not. Relatively 
few people have seen a television 
program. 

People who visited the San Fran- 
cisco or New York world’s fairs last 
year may have seen the demonstra- 
tions of television there. 

A few people in Southern Califor- 
nia, parts of New York State, New 
Jersey, and Eastern Pennsylvania 
may have television in their homes. 
It costs $150 or more to buy a receiv- 
ing set. People living in these regions 
are within range of programs telecast 
by Station W 2XBS in New York City, 
Station W6XAO in Los Angeles, or 
the General Electric Company's sta- 
tion in Schenectady, N. Y. 





These stations ‘are on the air with 
regular television programs each 
week, even though the station off- 
cials know that comparatively few 
people are receiving the programs. 
The programs are given anyhow, be- 
cause in this way the stations learn 
how to improve their methods. They 
want to be ready to meet television ‘s 
big opportunity when it comes. 

What about television's big oppor- 
tunity? 

The main thing that is holding 
back television is the limited distance 
a program can be telecast from a 
transmitting (sending) station. If 
your receiving set is further than 60 
miles from the transmitting station, 
you will not get the program. There 





TELEVISION SHOW in a private 
home. Photo above shows group of boys 
and girls assembled in a neighbor’s home 
to watch the pictures on a television re- 
ceiver’s screen. The largest screens in use 
today, for clear reception, are 8x11 inches. 


are certain exceptions to this, depend- 
ing on the altitude of the transmit- 
ting station and the topography of 
the land. 

Radio programs can be broadcast 
long distances; why can’t television 
programs? The reason is that tele- 
vision must be sent through the air 
over extremely short radio waves — 
waves 4 to 8 meters in length. These 
are ultra (extremely) short. But it's 
the only way found so far by which 
to send through the air the 11,600,000 
electrical impulses each minute that 
are necessary to make a picture ap- 
pear at the receiving end. 

These ultra short waves have a 
peculiarity. They are unlike long 
waves or ordinary short waves in one 
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INSIDE AN AIRPLANE a lightweight 
television transmitter and two television 
cameras are installed, to make the first 
telecast from the air. Photo above shows 
interior of the plane, with three techni- 
cians and an announcer. Flight, made 
March 6 over New York City, lasted 45 
minutes. Among the aerial scenes telecast 
were the Statue of Liberty, Radio City, 
Empire State Building, Central Park, and 
the New York World’s Fair grounds. 


very important respect. They won't 
bounce back when they reach the 
layer of air above the earth, known 
as the Heaviside layer. This is a layer 
of ionized gas, about 50 to 100 miles 
from the earth, which was discovered 
by a scientist named Oliver Heavi- 
side. 

Instead of bouncing back toward 
earth like ordinary radio waves, the 
ultra short waves go right on through 
the Heaviside layer. 

All radio waves travel in a straight 
line from the transmitting station. 
When they reach the horizon (usu- 
ally a distance of 50 to 60 miles ), 
they go straight on out into space, 
and then reach the Heaviside layer 
off the earth. . ; 

Ordinary length radio waves will 
hit the Heaviside layer and bounce 
back toward earth, enabling receiv- 
ing sets all over the place to pick 
them up. 

But not so these ultra short waves. 
They go on out into space. If you 
want to receive them, you must have 
your receiving set between the 
transmitting station and the horizon 
as it would appear from the station. 

Television engineers are not com- 
pletely baffled by the “Heaviside 
layer” problem. Though they can't 
change the Heaviside lay er, and they 
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tioned. A great company like General 
Electric has both the money and the 
interest in scientific research to or- 
ganize and operate such a network. 

When and if more television net- 
works are organized, people will start 
buying more television sets. Tele- 
vision sets will become cheaper. If 
they come down as low as $50, then 
we may say that television has come 
out from behind the corner. 

Many companies hesitate to invest 
money in promoting television for 
homes because they are not certain 
that television will be a success there. 

Do you suppose your mother has 
time to do that during the day? Now- 
adays she may have the radio turned 
on while she does the housework. 
She can listen as she works. But she 





TELEVISION CAMERA used in the 
flight over New York City is shown above, 
peering out of a port in the side of the big 
plane. Another plane went up at the same 
time, carrying 15 passengers and a tele- 


vision receiving set. (See photo at right.) 
must still use the ultra short waves, 
they can bring television to more 
people by building relay stations all 
over the United States. One station 
would pick up the ultra short waves 
from the other, each station being 
able to telecast the program to all 
homes within a 60-mile radius of that 
station. 

Such a “relay” or network of sta- 
tion is now in operation between 
New York City, Schenectady, and 
Troy, N. Y. Programs originating in 
New York are picked up by a relay 
station on the top of the Heldeberg 
Mts., and relayed to stations in Sche- 
nectady, Troy, and Albany. 

The New York-to- Schenectady- to- 
Albany-and-Troy television relay is 
the world’s first television network. 
How soon will there be more? 

At first, new television networks 
will be slow at coming. It costs 
money — hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year — to operate a small 
television network like the one men- 


PASSENGERS in this second plane 
watched the “show” on the television 
screen, and were thrilled when they saw 
their own plane appear on the screen. 
Photo above, taken of the screen during 
the telecast, shows what the passengers saw. 


e 
couldn't watch a television program 
and do any work, except maybe peel 
potatoes or darn socks. 

Will big advertising companies 
pay millions of dollars a year to spon- 
sor television programs if they feel 
that television requires too much at- 
tention to be successful as steady 
day-and-night home entertainment? 

If it is found that television is a 
failure as home entertainment, tma,- 
be television will find its reward 
the movie houses, in schools, clubs, 
and church auditoriums. 

There, hundreds of persons could 
asemble to watch a program, telecast 
directly from a Hollywood or N 
York stage. Or the telecast of a sports 
event, an opera, a lecture and exhibi- 
tion at an art gallery. 


PV 


Whether television’s future is in 
the home or in the “tele-theatre,” we 
know that the sending of moving pic- 
tures through the air is one of the 
great achievements of modern 
science, 
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BIB and TUCK 


Their Cousin, “Bugs,” from Centerville, 
Invites Them to a Carnival and Circus 


letter from Bugs was on the hall 

table when Tuck came home 
from school Wednesday afternoon. 
Bugs—that was Tuck's nickname for 
his cousin Wilfred from Centerville 
—hadn't written in a long time, but 
he wasn’t one to waste postage un- 
less it was important. 

“Whew!” Tuck whistled when he 
saw the “extras” and recognized 
Bugs’ scrawling handwriting. “What's 
the hurry, | wonder?” 

Tuck opened the letter and read it 
as he wandered through the house, 
sleep-walker fashion. In the kitchen 
he stopped long enough to grab a 
handful of cookies from the cookie 
jar, and then went on outdoors. In 
the backyard he found Bib parked 
in an old canvas deck-chair, trying to 
sun-tan her legs. 


Tice “Special Delivery Air Mail” 


“Howdja like to go to Spring Car- 
nival at Centerville Saturday night?” 
Tuck asked as he tossed a cookie into 
her lap. 

“Oh, goody-goody,” Bib cried. “I 
mean —for the cookie. What, fr 
heaven's sake, is Spring Carnival and 
why should we go?” 

“Because Bugs wants us to spend 
the weekend with him. The Car- 
nival’s at Centerville High,” Tuck ex- 
plained. “Listen to what he says in 
the letter: 

. it’s an annual affair given by the 
Sophs This being my first year at 
C. H. S., I've never seen one, but I 
hear it’s on the super side, sort of a 
combination carnival and circus, I 
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think. At least, there’s one Animal 

Act. I know the boy who plays the 

hind part of the elephant, and he 

caer be good, although I under- 
stand some of the costumes are old 
and don’t hang together very well. 

Anyhow, I hope you and Bib can 

come, Saturday morning at the latest, 

Friday afternoon if you can. Mother 

says tell Aunt Bet that she'll be de- 

lighted to have you and that Bib 
can share her room. Let me know 
when to‘expect you. I'll meet you at 
the train, or bus station anytime you 
say. Twenty-four hour, Night and 

Day Service—that’s me. (Ha-ha). 

Yr. friend and cousin, 
Bugs. 

P. S. I've decided not to study 
bacteriology after all. I'm going to 
be an aviator. But you can still call 
me Bugs. Bugs Bacon would be a 
pretty snappy name for a pilot, eh 
what, ole choppie? 

“Well, you can tell Lieut. Bugs that 
I'd love to come, especially to meet 
the ‘hind part of an elephant’,” Bib 
laughed. “Do you suppose we can— 
I mean, go?” 

“I don't see why not—Saturday 
morning, that is,” Tuck replied. “I 
have a very important baseball prac- 
tice Friday afternoon, what with the 
Hamilton game just a week off. But 
I think Mom and Pop will give their 
okay. We wouldn't need much 
money. I have almost $5 saved up 
from my caddie jobs and car-wash- 
ings and judging by the way a cer- 
tain china pig on a certain kitchen 
shelf jingles, you must have—” 


“Tuck Tucker,” Bib shook her fin- 
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“There's something familiar about the 
hind legs of that elephant,” Bib remarked. 


ger at him. “If you've been monkey- 
ing with my piggy bank again, I'll—” 

But Tuck was already halfway into 
the kitchen, this time to monkey with 
the cookie jar—again. 


Tue Tucker Travel Bill (as Tuck 
called it) was passed by unanimous 
vote at the supper table, and the rest 
of the evening was spent in making 
plans. Tuck called up the bus station 
and found out the price of round-trip 
tickets and the schedules to and from 
Centerville for Saturday and Sunday. 
When they had decided which bus to 
take, he and Bib put heir heads to- 
gether and composed a 15 word 
“tour rate” telegram to send to Bugs. 
This was something of a struggle, 
because Bib insisted that “the kind 
thing” to do was to say when they 
would leave as well as arrive, but 
they finally got the message boiled 
down to 15 words exactly. It read: 

THANKS PAL. DELIGHTED TO 

COME. ARRIVING ELEVEN FIF- 

TY BUS SATURDAY MORNING. 

LEAVING FOUR SUNDAY AF- 

TERNOON. 

BIB AND TUCK 

Tuck made Bib pack her bag Fri- 
day night, so that she’d be all set to 
go “except for her toothbrush” Sat- 
urday morning. Their bus left at 8:10, 
so they breakfasted at seven and 
rode downtown with Pop on his way 
to the office. They were at the bus 
station a few minutes before eight, 
which gave Tuck plenty of time to 
lok after buying the tickets and 
checking their bags. 

Tuck kept Bibs baggage check 
with his in his coat pocket, but Bib 
said she thought she'd better keep 
her ticket in the little zipper com- 
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_— in her purse. so Tuck hand- 
i 


it over to her. 

The bus wasn’t very crowded and 
they had a double seat near the 
front. The trip was almost four hours 
long but they had a good time talk- 
ing over plans for summer vacation. 
Bb said she wanted to go back to the 
Y. W. camp not far from Centerville 
where she had spent two weeks last 
summer: Tuck said that if “Slim” 
Pfeiffer could use him on car-wash- 
ing at the Square Deal Service Sta- 
tion, he thought he’d rather have the 
job than anything else this summer. 

When the bus rolled up to the 
Centerville bus station, Bugs was 
standing there waiting to greet them. 
He took Bib’s bag and Tuck carried 
his own to the Bacon’s car, where 
Aunt Eff was waiting. Bugs had a 
junior driver's license so he proudly 
drove them home. 

Bib went upstairs immediately and 
unpacked her “other dress” to wear 
to the Carnival that night; then she 
helped Aunt Eff prepare lunch. The 
boys had “to look over a few things” 
in Bugs’ workshop before lunch, but 
they helped wash dishes afterwards. 

That afternoon, Bugs took Bib 
and Tuck to a movie and later to the 
Big Scoop Soda Shop, where they 
met some of the Centerville High 
crowd, and had a grand time. Every- 
one was talking about the Carnival 
to be held that night. 


la didn't have time to eat much 
supper at the Bacon’s house, but Bugs 
said they'd get something to eat after 
the show. They pe off to the 
Carnival in a great hurry, but ar- 
rived in time to find good seats. 

The center of the gym was ar- 
ranged like the Big Ring of a circus 
with stands on either side. Various 
food booths and sideshow attractions 
filled in the space at the ends of the 

m. 

First there was a Big Parade with 
all the performers, clowns, and ani- 
mals (?) taking part. The only live 
animals were six fox terriers that one 
. boy had trained to do a ladder-climb- 
ing act, and a pet billygoat that kept 
the clowns on the run most of the 
time. 

Then came the circus acts in the 
Big Ring. They were great. Besides 
the clowns, there were jugglers, a 
couple of trick bicyclists and a good 
team of tumblers. 

Of all the animal acts, Tuck 
thought the “trained seals” were the 
best. The “seals” had on big, baggy 
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black overcoats backwards, so that 
the sleeves hung down over their 
hands. The way they flopped around 
and tried to bark, “like seals,” was a 
scream. One of them actually bal- 
anced a ball on his nose, though. 

When the “elephant” came on, Bib 
said, “You know, there’s something 
very familiar about the hind legs of 
that elephant. Especially in that 
dance. I knew a boy at camp dances 
last summer who hopped around just 
like that.” 

Tuck and Bugs both howled at 
Bib’s thinking she recognized a boy 
who was all covered up in a costume 
without even his face showing. They 
teased her a lot and asked her if 
she’d ever danced with an elephant, 
etc. 

After the Big Show, they went in 
some of the sideshows. Bugs intro- 
duced them to the Tattooed Lady, 
who was in his social studies class. 
“Leok at me,” she cried, pointing to 
a watercolor tatooed eye in the bend 
of her elbow that was beginning to 
melt. “I can’t wink any more. I'm 
all run together.” 

They were coming out of the 
Gypsy Tent (where Bib was told she 
would soon meet a mysterious man 
with red hair) when they heard 
someone exclaim: 

“Why, Bib Tucker, what are you 
doing here? I haven't seen you since 
that dance at Camp Babbling Brook.” 

“Why, Red Doggett,” Bib cried 
and then turned to Tuck and Bugs in 
triumph. “See, didn’t I tell you I 
recognized the—” 


“Go ahead and say it,” Red 


— “Everybody's: calling me 
Legs’ already.” 
“Well, anyhow — oh — uh, Red 


Elephant,” Bib said, “this is my 
brother Tuck, and you probably 
know my cousin Bugs.” 

“Yeah, sure. We know each other,” 
said Bugs. “Come on over and have 
something to eat with us at the hot 
dog stand.” 

“Swell,” Red replied. “Only I warn 
you--I’m plenty hungry.” 

“Me, too,” Bib, Tuck and Bugs 
joined in chorus. 
So they all four went to the “dogs’ 


together. —Gay Heap 


Try. Try Again 
Beven: “What, you flunked that 
course again?” 
John: “What do you expect? They 
gave me the same exam.” 


“The Magnolian,”’ —— Jr. H, &, 
‘olumbia, &. 
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Keller in Collier's 
“It’s a good thing Kennesaw had 
the house wired for electricity.” 

















SOME FUN| 


Joke of the Week 
Wiaarp Martin, age 14, Grade 


8, Danvers, Illinois, receives a JSA 
button for this historical joke: 

Bo: “How did you make out in your 
exams?” 

Bub: “Just like Napoleon.” 

Bo: “What do you mean?” 

Bub: “I went down in history.” 

. 7 . 

Here and two contributions which 
receive honorable mention: 

‘Father, will you give me ten cents 
for a poor man who is crying outside?” 

“Yes, son, here it is. What's he crying 
about?” 

“Oh, he’s crying ‘fresh roasted pea- 
nuts, 5 cents a bag.” 

Submitted by Mattie Mae Tiller, Atlanta, Ga. 





Jack: “Do you know the difference 
between a donkey and a lemon?” 

Jake: “No. What is it?” 

Jack: “You don’t know! Well, I'd 
never send you to the store for lemons.” 


Submitted by Dorothy Roberts, P. 8. 390, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
- o . 


Hoot, Hoot 
“Father, I've decided to settle down 
and raise chickens.” 
“Better take my advice, son, and try 
to’ raise owls. Their hours will suit you 


” 
better. Barberton Central H. 8., 


Barberton, Ohio. 

Wasted Energy 
Miss Osborne: Now, can you give 
the class an example of wasted energy? 
Burton Kerr: Yes, ma’am, telling a 
hair-raising story to a bald-headed man. 


‘The Garrulous Gazette,’’ Sixth Street School, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


It's All the Same 
Father; Why is it you are always at 
the bottom of the class? 
Johnny; It doesn’t make any differ- 


ence, Dad. They teach the same thing 
at both ends, 


“The Magician,” 
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Exercise 25 
By-Products 


OST people find it takes more 
M effort to study something than 
to read just for pleasure. But 
this does not mean that we learn 
things only when we study. A sur- 
rising amount of even detailed in- 
cme, ha is acquired every time we 
read. Because the primary purpose of 
reading for pleasure is diversion and 
entertainment, we may consider in- 
formation acquired at the time as a 
by-product. 


The importance of by-products of 
reading as a way of learning has led 
to the formulation of two important 
principles: 

1. Read widely. To be well in- 
formed about a great number of topics 
read as many books and periodicals 
as possible. 

2. Choose your reading materials 
with great care. False facts may lead 
to false learning. Develop habits of 
criticism. Seek advice in the selection 
of sound material. Learn to question 
statements not supported by factual 
evidence. 

The facts presented in all of your 
Junior Scholastic articles are always 
checked carefully before they are 
published. We, therefore, need no 
_ on principle 2 when we read 
them. Let us try a quiz on princ iple 1 
to demonstrate how we may learn in- 
teresting details when reading for 
pleasure. 

Before you go any further, answer 
the que stions be low: 

Write the letter corresponding to the 
correct answer in the space provided 
at the left of each number. 

l A good camera can be bought 

for as little as (a) one dollar; (b) 
five dollars; (c) ten dollars; (d) 
fifty dollars. 


aie The more expensive a camera, 
the it is to operate 
(a) easier; (b) harder 

oie _ The easiest camera to use is 
the (a) fixed focus; (b) box; (c) 
folding; (d) mini-camera. 

.--...4...... An example of the box camera 


is the (a) Speed Graphic; (b) 
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Kodak Junior; (c) Brownie Special; 
(d) Readyset. 

a 5...... An example of the mini-cam- 
era is the (a) Brownie; (b) Speed 
Graphic; (c) Argus. 

pales 6.__.. A Leica camera costs as least 
(a) forty-five dollars; (b) sixty-five 
dollars; (c) eighty-five dollars; (d) 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 


- 


ectlia 7...... The fixed-focus camera can- 
not take a picture at a distance of 


less than feet. 
(a) two; (b) six; (c) ten; (d) one 
hundred. 

oaicane 8 The essential feature of a 


better lens is that it (a) permits a 
sharper focus; (b) takes better pic- 
tures; (c) admits more light than 
a “slower” lens; (d) requires a 
faster shutter. 


_ If the shutter is set for 1/20 





second, a moving automobile will be 
photographed (a) blurred; (b) 
clean; (c) dark; (d) too light. 

a 10... The faster the object pe 
graphed is moving, the 
the shutter action required. 
(a) faster; (b) slower; (c) lighters 
(d) smaller. 

Now turn to page 11. Read “Take 
a Picture,” the interesting article on 
cameras. Read this article for plea- 
sure. After you finish it, go back to the 
quiz above, and answer the same 
questions. This time write your an- 
swers to the right of the numbers, 
How many did you chafige after read- 
ing the article? ....... 

The correct answers are given om 
page 13. Check your answers before 
and after reading the article. Your 
first score gives a measure of how 
much you knew about cameras before 
reading the article. Your final score 
shows how much you knew after. 
The difference shows how much you 
learned. How much did you learn? 





FOLLOWING 


Test yourself. 


articles in this issue. 


2. KEYNOTER (page 4) 


the Republican 


(d) the independent union. 


4. RADIUM (page 5) 


5. PLANES (page 5) 


as sound, which is 


plane production will be 





THE HEADLINES 


If you check or fill in the right answers, you will have a total 
score of 100. How close can you come? These questions are based on news 
Answers are printed on page 13. Don’t look now! 


1. THE DUTCH EAST INDIES (page 3) 
Check the right ending to the following statements. Score 15 points. 
The Dutch East Indies are (a) islands off the coast of Venezuela; 


(b) islands off the coast of The Netherlands; (e) islands off the Florida 
Keys; (d) islands in the South Pacific. 


Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota has been named keynoter of 
National Convention. 
the doors to the convention hall with a golden key; (b) pick the man who 
will become the Republican candidate for President; (c) 
speech; (d) make the closing speech. 


3. GENERAL MOTORS ELECTION (page 5) 
Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 15 points. 


Of the 135,000 votes cast in the General Motors election, 90,000 were 
in favor of the (a) C. I. O. union; the A. F. of L. union; 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 15 points. 


Radium is a scarce and precious substance. In the whole U. S. A. there are 


only (a) 11 tons; (b) :1 pounds; (c) 11 ounces; (d) 11 grams 


Fill in the two spaces in the following statement with the appropriate 
numbers. Score 20 points each. Total 40 

Read Admiral John H_ Towers said that planes will be able to fly as fast 

miles per hour. He also said that our country ’s 


My score............. 


This means that he will (a) open 


make the opening 
(Score 15 points). 


My total score.................. a 


(c) the non-union; 
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planes per year by the end of 1940. 
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TAKE A PICTURE 
II. Kinds of Cameras 


F you were to go into a store and 
tell the clerk that you wanted to 
buy a camera, he would ask you 

what kind of a camera you had in 
mind. 

There are many different kinds of 
cameras being made today. Some 
are very large, and others are tiny. 
Some cost only a dollar, while others 
cost several hundreds of dollars. But 
the price of a camera does not de- 
pend on its size. 





ARGUS, Model P2, one of the popular 
mini-cameras, also called candid cameras. 
They are priced from $7.50. This one js $25. 


Usually the more expensive a cam- 
era is, the more skill you need to 
operate it successfully. ‘The less ex- 
pensive cameras are easier to operate. 

This is a good thing for beginners, 
who do not always have much money 
to spend for a camera. 

The easiest kind of camera to use 
is the “box camera.” The simplest 
models have nothing to adjust on 
them. They are all ready to use as 
soon as you have wound your film to 
No. 1. There is a view finder which 
shows the outlines of the subject 
which will appear in the picture. 

The Agfa Cadets and Shur-Shot 
cameras are the box type, costing 
from about $1 to $3.50. The Eastman 
Brownies are also popular cameras in 
this price range. 

The clerk in the store will tell you 
that the box camera has a “fixed 
focus.” By this he means that the 
lens is in focus for all distances be- 
yond six to eight feet. 

A folding camera does not have 
fixed focus. Its lens is puled out and 
racked forward or backward, depend- 
ing on the distance of the subject 
from the camera. 

Agfa Ansco makes a folding cam- 
era called the Agfa Readyset which 
has a fixed focus. 


Folding cameras are usually equip- 
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ped with a better lens than a box 
camera. Better lenses are sometimes 
referred to as “faster” lenses. This 
means that they can admit more light 
in, say 1-50th of a second, than the 
“slower” lenses can admit in the 
same time. 

Besides the focus, it is necessary 
to adjust the lens opening of a fold- 
ing camera before a picture is taken. 
The lens opening, called the dia- 
phragm, regulates the amount of 


light admitted into the camera. On a 
dark day it is left wide open to let 
in all the light possible. But on a 
bright, sunshiny day, when there is 
more light than is needed, it is closed 
down in order to admit only part of 
the available light. 


SPEED GRAPHIC, with a flashgun at- 


tachment, is the favorite camera of news- 
paper photographers. Prices start at $100. 


There is still another thing to 
think about with a folding camera. 
That is the speed of the shutter. 
Light can enter the lens only when 
the shutter is open. If the shutter is 
open for 1/20 second, a moving au- 
tomobile or boys playing football 
will look blurred in the picture. So 
we have faster shutter speeds, such 
as 1/50, 1/100, 1/200 of a second, 
or even faster. 

The Kodak Junior, the Certix, and 
the Agfa Plenax are three cameras 
of the folding type. They cost at 
least $10. 

You can see that folding cameras 
are harder to use than box cameras, 
but that more things can be done 
with them. You’ can take pictures on 
darker days and in dimmer light. 
You can take pictures of subjects in 


THIS IS THE SECOND OF FOUR ARTICLES ON PHOTOGRAPHY 











AGFA READYSET, a folding camera for 


beginners. This camera, though the folding 
type, has a fixed focus. It is priced at $7.50. 


motion. You can take close-ups. And 
you can take sharper pictures, be- 
cause you can adjust the focus. 

Yo have probably heard also of 
the mini-camera. This is short for 
“miniature.” Mini-cameras are pop- 
ular because they are easy to carry. 
They make very small pictures. 

Some of them, like the Leica and 
the Contax, are as intricate as a fine 
watch. They are quite expensive, $85 
and up. Others, like the Argus, the 
Univex, and the Kodak Bantam can 


be bought for less than $10. 

Newspaper photographers usually 
carry sturdy ,well-made cameras like 
the Speed Graphic. These can stand 
quite a lot of banging around. A 
newsman’s outfit includes a flashgun, 
which gives a great amount of light 
for an instant. With a flashgun he is 
sure of getting a picture for his pa- 
per no matter how dark it is where 
the picture is taken. 

—Lucy ASHJIAN 





BROWNIE SPECIAL, one of the famous 
Brownie box cameras. Model shown, $3.38. 
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Nations Issue Stamps 
Commemorating Event 


IMON BOLIVAR is to South 
S Americans what George Wash- 
ington is to us. He was the 
leader of their struggle for freedom 
from Spain. And he was also the first 
to see how important it was for all 
the American nations to work to- 
gether. He called the first Congress 
of American States in 1826. It accom- 
lished nothing. But the idea did not 
Sie. Other conferences were held. 
Finally, in 1889-1890, the First In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States (Pan American Conference) 
met in Washington. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union was born at this meeting. 
The Union is the organization 
through which the countries of the 





WHERE TO BUY 





STAMP COLLECTING | 






WORLDS SMALLEST AIR MAIL LARGEST 
AMOND AND TRIANGLE STAMPS fo 







study your 
stamps with, 
Free Stamp Mag 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only Se with approvals 
\ GAPITAL STAMP CoO., 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark 














20 AIRMAILS 
To applicants for BETTER APPROVALS. 
CHARLYLE CO. 


Box 442, Dept. B, Birmingham, Mich. 


U.S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
sending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
Scale also included 

~~ BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dest. § FLINT, MICH. 


100 FOREIGN 
co 2.” 2. 


All DIFFERENT. 6¢ to Approval Applicants 
KEILEN STAMP CO., 3112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OLD U. S. STAMPS 


stamp and our comy 
t S. catalogue 


Adam S. Bert * Parke Bldg. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 


including 5 SCARCE Manchu- 
105 DIFF kuo, 50 stamps from 50 coun- 
- fine U. 8 
vi 


tries, 50 All for l0e 
h 
D. CROWE, 1325 W. 37th Place, Les Angeles, Calif. 


150 U. S Commemoratives, ete., 5¢ with Approvals. 
A. Greve, 306s Blanchard, Seattle, Washington. 


ye twee HMONATION SETS Send Se post 
Free!! : ‘ resting approval -election included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer B'dg.. Bay City, Mich 





Frequently our advertisers offer “Ap- 
provals. It you order stamps on approval 
you will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. When 
you receive these sheets, detach the stamps 
you wish co purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. At the 
same time return cto the dealer the stam 

which you do not want. Please notify 
Junior Scholastic if a dealer sends you ap- 
p.ovels without your requesting them. 
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Pan-American Birthday 
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western hemisphere carry on their 
pe sme affairs and promote peace 
and understanding. 

Today the majority of the twenty-one 
Republics of the New World which 
form the Pan American Union are com- 
memorating its fiftieth anniversary with 
the issuance of postage stamps special- 
ly prepared for the occasion. The 
twenty-one Republics of the Union in- 
clude, besides the United States, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Salvador, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


Designs of the Stamps 


The designs of the various postage and 
airmail stamps embody the good-will 
and fellowship that now exist between 
the Republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere. The postage stamp of the United 
States with its picture of “The Three 
Graces” taken from the famous paint- 
ing by Botticelli, typifies the unity of 
the South, Central, and North American 
Republics. Salvador offers the olive 
branch of peace, the cornucopia of 
plenty and the glove which indicates 
the proximity of the Republics to each 
other. Dominican Republic pictures the 
flags of the twenty-one nations about 
the map of the Western Hemisphere as 
a symbol of unity. The design of the 
airmail stamp from Venezuela shows 
the Bolivarian motif from the paintin 
“The Foundation of Great Colombia 
by Tito Salas no doubt to perpetuate 
the idea of a united America as con- 
ceived by the Great Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar. Cuba’s 2-cent carmine stamp 
shows a portrait of Gonzalo de Ques= da, 
former Cuban Minister to Washi:.¢ton. 

Recently, in the Pan American Union 
Building in Washington, D. C., Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke to a group of 400 
representatives of Pan American nations 
and other nations, in observance of the 
Pan American Union's fiftieth birthday. 


| Washington, D. C. The acquisition of 


PAN-AMERICAN STAMPS ISSUED BY ARGENTINA, CUBA & DOMINICA 













A Hemisphere of 00d Veiehbors 
Dorth,Central and South America 


“The Three Graces,” famous painting by 
Botticelli, serves as the design of the 
special 3-cent stamp issued by the U. S. 
in observance of 50 years of the Pan- 
American Union. The design with the 
three figures symbolizes the unity of 
North, Central, and South Americas. 


this permanent home was made possible 
largely through the munificence of An- 
drew Carnegie who donated the sum of 
$850,000, the balance of over $1,000,- 
000 being contributed by the member 
governments. The Building was dedi- 
cated on April 26, 1910. 

It is significant that we celebrate the 
110th anniversary of the birth of James 
G. Blaine this year also, for it was at 
his initiative that the Pan American 
Union was established, while he was 
Secretary of State under President Ben- 
jamin Harrison. In 1884, he was nom- 
inated for the presidency but was de- 
feated by Cleveland. 


— Frank L. WILSON 
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SPOTLIGHT 


STAMP COLLECTING 











SMOKY Mountain ative sheet. Largest U. S. 
stamp issued, and 33 U. 8. including commemoratives, 
— revenues, etc. Catalogs 75¢—To approval appli- 


@ants for Sc. Curhan Stamp Company, Gloucester, Mass. 


EXCHANGE your duplicate stamps. List, Swappers, dime. 
Hobby, Box 2166, Denver, Colo 

Tik-MAILS: Diamona- Shaped beauties, complete Se with 
approvals. Gordo ion, Box 201, Clifton, N. J 





Approvals. Herrnfeld, 82 Seymour Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. 
1000 MIXED foreign really worth sorting for values, 25c. 
Plaza Stamp Co., Santa Fe, N. Mexico 
FREE! Zeppelin Airmail set complete with approvals. 
Riedell, Greensburg, Penna. 


BETTER United States Approvals! U. 8. Packet catalog- 


ing $1, only 10c. Unistate, Box 2, St. Paul, Minn, _ 
EAWCHIEF Stamp Journal Monthly. Year 25c. Sample 


free. Lawrence, Kansas. 
FREE. Treasure packet. %¢ Dlease. Ozomocto Stamps, ~Kit- 
ehener. Ontario, Canada. 


G00 PACKET og Be. Reqeust t approv als. Quality Stamps, 
eek Colo. 











TU. 6. $5.00 STAMPS for Sie, _ No. 578 & J78. 8. EK. 
Stryker, hex 5-8, Oradell, N. J. ee 
10¢. Approvals. "Chester, Be 


ADA: ho different, 
545-D, Utica, N. Y. 


ft Satie eek free, approvals. Avenue Stamp Ce, 
675—29th Ave.. San Francisco. Calif. 


MOTION PICTURES, SOUND __ 
__ EQUIPMENT 


36 MM. RENTAL Library; silent-sound. Large selection, 
Films rented everywhere. Garden, 317 West 50th &t., 


York. . ato 
INDIAN RELICS 
86 GENUINE Indian Arrowheads. $1 00 
Holder, Glenwood, Ark : 
PHOTO FINISHERS 


BOLLS Developed. Two 5x7 Double Weight Professional 
Enairgements. Eight Gloss Prints. 25¢ Coin. Club Phote 
Service, Box 3, LaCrosse, Wis 


90 REPRINTS 25c, 100—$1.00. Roll developed 16 prints 

















Catalog. Gee. 





. 5x7 enlargements 10c. 3—25c. Nordskog, 66, May- 
wood, Til. 
ONITED STATES Goveonment Photography Manual, 365 
pages, illustrated. Covers ntire subject Only 65¢ 
arks, 3001—2nd, South aaieten. Va 


SY sick exposure roll developed and printed with ene 
enlargement, 25c. Our work guaranteed. We pax postage 
both ways. Fotoco, P.O.B. 567, Bridgeport, Conn. 
ROLL developed and printed, two enlargements, one ip 
colors, all for 25c coin. Phote Finisher, Station E, Bez 
42-8, Columbus, Ohic. - 
AT Last! All your snapshots in natural colors! Roll de- 
veloped, 8 natural color Prints, only 25¢. Reprints 8e. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wis. 


CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 








CAMERAS, enlargers, low prices. List free. Krueger, 
751 Justine, Chicago 
EARN-EXTRA-MONEY 
“RAISE Ea Earthworms for Pro Profit. oO New, interesting, Home 


Business. Bureau Zoological Research, 


feos. i 
ELL World swallest Bibles! 
So. Ninth, Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED 


4 REAL Future for you with Red Comet Fire Control 
Preducts. Low Prices. Proved seven years. Splendid 
les outfit free. Some good territory open. Exclusive. 
rite quick. 77 Red Comet Building. Littleton, Colo. 


GAMES, ENTERTAINMENT 


SRAT wuss. E ‘World's worst aggravator.” Tantalise 

riends—monopolize parties. Astonish everyone with fas- 
A. fun! Introductory sample, 10¢ Hollywuzzle, Bor 
$150, Hollywood 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
RABBIT raising profitable, 
_how. Nusz s. 


106 E Broadway, 


Samples, | 2c. J Atliery, 1800 




















free 
Bowling Green, Ky 


CARTOONING _ 


AMATEUR Cartoonists wanted! 
Write for full information. 
Bavine Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. 


MODEL GASOLINE MOTORS 


ASSEMBLE real fifth-horsepower gasoline engine 
pletely finished parts kit, 


information showing 





We publish your work! 
Cartoonists’ Mutual, 286 








Com- 
with Champion Spark plug, 
il, gas tank, ete. Formerly $35.00; now only $4.95. 

enty minute assembly. Send $1.00. balance C.O.D. 
Catalog 6c. G. H. Q., Dept. SC, 40 East 2ist St.. N. Y¥. C. 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


VIBRATORY Nerve—force secrets, 10c. Staebler, 19-80 
#5th, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF 


YARNS—Send for free samples. Circle Yarn, 42 N. 9th, 


Phila., Pa 
GARDENING 


valuable information free. 
Growers Guild, 8-6, Barryton, 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 


Pir CHERS! Learn to throw curves, screwball, knuckler, 


ete., $1.00, postpaid. John Fraser, 7325 N. Smith Btreet, 
Portland, Oregon. 




















VITAMIN B-1, 


Special, 10 
tablets 10« 
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Hi-Yo, 
Buck Benny! 


Buck Benny Rides Again! ( Para- 
mount). Hi-Yo, Buck Benny! Away- 
y-y! And away he goes in this film 
. . . on one of the "fastest, funniest 


rides you can imagine. So fast, in 
fact, that Buck ond his hoss would 
pass the Lone Ranger and Silver in 
a flash. But the funniest thing about 
Buck's ride is that he can’t help it! 
His horse is running away and Buck 
is hanging on for dear life. 

As you have probably guessed, 
Buck is Jack Benny, the radio come- 
dian. All his Jell-O radio program 
gang (except Mary) are with him in 
this film: Rochester, Andy Devine, 
Phil Harris, Dennis Day, and even 
Carmichael, the polar bear. 

The film story begins when Car- 
michael is taking an ice-cube bath in 
Jack’s New York apartment one siz- 
zling day in mid-summer. Phil Har- 
ris is trying to get Jack to go West for 
a vacation and he finally tricks Jack 
into it. 

Phil tells Jack’s new girl, Joan, that 
Jack is a great outdoor man and owns 
a ranch in Nevada. A Broadway col- 
umnist gets hold of the story and so 
does Fred Allen, Jack’s “feudin’” 
friend on the radio. Jack is heckled 
on all sides, until he has to go West 
to prove that he is a great lover of 
the outdoors. 

Jack and the gang go to a swank 
dude ranch in Nevada. Jack is 
scared stiff by everything from a 

barking dog to ‘the Indian who builds 
fires in the ranch’s cabins. He is 
about to leave when Joan and her 
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two sisters show up, and he has to 
stay around. He moves over to Andy 
Devine’s ranch nearby and pretends 
to be the owner. Also he makes a 
financial deal with the cowboys on 
the ranch. So that he can bawl them 
out before the girls. 


On a horseback ride, one of the 
girl's horses runs away. Jack’s does, 
too — but in the opposite direction! 
Finally, though, they meet in a nar- 
row canyon and Jack gets credit for 
having stopped the runaway. 

But there is trouble ahead — for 
our hero. Jack has been paying the 
cowboys $10 for every blow they'll 
take from him in fights. When a 
couple of real outlaws try to rob the 
ranch, Jack thinks they are some of 
his hired hands playing a trick, so he 
tackles them singlehanded. Does he 
win out? What do you think? 





Improve Your Reading 
Answers to exercise on P- 10 
1, a. 2, b. 3, b. 4, c. 5, &. 6, c. 7, b. 
8, c. 9, a. 10, a. 
Following the Headlines 
Answers to test on p. 10 


2c 3,28. 4, ¢. 5, (750, 





BIG 24-PAGE 
1940 DUNLOP 
TENNIS BOOK 

















Yours for 7) ec ape 

All the inside tips on 

championship vennis 

straight from Vincent 

Richards, one of the . 
greatest champions 

of all time! 36 fast 

action shots. 4 pho- 

tos of winning grips. 

Latest 1940 official 

rules of the game. It’s 

your big chance to learn 

the court strategy that 
decides championship 
matches! Clip the cou- 
pon now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


. Dept. 02 
, New York City 
Please send me my free cop; 
cent Richards.’ 


ee 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber C orp 


500 Fifth Ave 


of ““Stroking with Vin- 


Name 





Address 





City —.. State 
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The Seventh Sister 
By SOREL FEINZEIG 


Public School 66, New York, N. Y. 
Age 12. Grade 6. 


From high mountains rushing, 

From dark caverns gushing, 

Mountain streams from cool, dark earth 
To roaring rivers soon give birth. 

Over mountains pouring, 

In its wild mirth roaring, 

Blue glass sheets to white foam turn. 
Round high gray rocks the waters churn. 
Over steep hilltops falling, 

To its sisters calling, 

Roaring with tremendous cry, 

From its home place flowing, 

Caverns echo in reply. 

At each step wilder growing, 

But harming not a single soul, 

The great wide ocean is its goal. 

Falling, in the sunlight streaking, 

Calm ocean waters ever seeking. 


Tombs of Mystery 


By PEGGY McKNIGHT 
Allentown (Pa.) Jr. H. S. 


Age 13, Grade 8 
/ \T Luxor, Egypt, deep in a little val- 


ley, the ancient kings of Egypt are 
buried. It was my luck to spend a day 
there visiting these ancient tombs. As 
we drove along in a taxi just for us, the 
limestone cliffs on either side gave us a 
feeling of silent mystery. Thousands of 
years ago Egyptians had trodden this 
same path burying their kings in glori- 
ous splendor. 

The first tomb we visited was that of 
Tutankhamen. He ruled only about six 
years and was probably one of the 
poorest kings of Egypt. The remarkable 
thing about his tomb is that it has just 
been found recently and is one of the 
few tombs that has remained undis- 
turbed all these thousands of years. 
He was little known with his tomb of 
only four rooms, comparing poorly with 
some mighty kings who had twenty 
rooms. However, his tomb had the most 
undisturbed treasures archaeologists 
have ever discovered. 

As we walked down the path (there 
were no stairs), the bright sunlight 
faded from view, and we were glad for 
the candle our guide had lighted. We 
suddenly found ourselves in a room 
which, to our surprise, was completely 
empty. The guide explained that all the 
articles had been removed to the Cairo 
museum. 

We then walked into another room 
which was three feet lower than the 
first. In the middle of this room was a 
huge glass case. Looking in, we saw an 
alabaster case which the guide explained 
was the covering of several gold sar 
cophagi. Inside of the gold sarcophagi 
were several other sarcophagi, but in- 
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stead of being shaped as cases, they 
mummy was inside all this. 

Many of the kings took great pains 
to hide their tombs from robbers, for 
they thought the only way they could 
be happy after they died was to have 
all their treasures, servants, and even 
food to take along with them to the 
“other world.” To hide it, they made a 
deep well and at the bottom placed a 
false sarcophagus, thinking the rob- 
bers would leave after they found noth- 
ing of value. However, chiseled in the 
side of the well they had passages lead- 
ing to beautiful rooms full of rich trea- 
sures. Also, the real mummy was placed 
in one of these rooms. 

The next tomb we visited was ar- 
ranged in this way. As we came toward 
it, a well was visible with a bridge lead- 
ing across to the other side where the 
real rooms were. The swaying bridge (a 
plank with a railing) had been placed 
there for tourists, and wasn’t used for 
the ancient kings or it would have be- 
trayed their secret. With a deep breath, 
I stepped onto this bridge. Lookin 
down, all I could see was blackness wit 
no ending. Following: the guide, I en- 
tered the tomb on the other side and 
went down a long passageway. 

At the end of this was a room painted 
with yellow, green, blue and red, and 
brown. The colors had kept all their 
beauty these thousands of years. 

Although at the time I drew a sigh 
of relief when I got out of that tomb, 
it is one of my fondest wishes that 
some day I will be able to return to 
see the tombs of those glorious kings. 


COW-GIRL ORCHESTRA OF SOMERSET SCHOOL: Front row, left to right: 





=n 4 Peay? : 
RARER EP is: 


Girl Musicians, 
Somerset, Colo. 


Somerset, Colorado, is a coal-mining 
town in the mountains, with a popula- 
tion of 700 and a school with music in 
its heart. From an enrollment of 110 
= the grades, Somerset School 

as a ful symphony orchestra, a 20- 
piece band, a cow-girl orchestra of 11 
pieces, and a girls violin ensemble. 

Their instructor is the superintendent 
of schools, F. J. Rouck, who has as- 
sembled a large musical library for the 
school, and teaches the pupils music 
of the great composers—Mozart, Gluck, 
Brahms, Beethoven, Silbelius—as well as 
the folk songs of 22 nations. Each year 
they present a program “Music of All 
Lands and Peoples.” 

During the summer, the cow-girl or- 
chestra plays three times a week at a 
skating rink. Most of the girls can switch 
instruments, and some play five or six. 





“FRONT COVER” GIRLS: Here they 


are tossing off a tune on a haystack. 


— 


Margaret Penko, Annie Cekado, Mildred Blair, Josephine Penko, Virginia Poth, Lucille 
Evans. Back row: Betty Wist, Barbara Purnell, Doris Lucero, Mary Blair, Pauline Penko. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
































Take A Letter 


You could probably rattle off the names of the objects in the 
diagram above with one eye shut. But can you take a letter, add 
it to the front of each object’s name, and get a new word every 
time? Be sure you add the same letter to each name. 

Answer next week. 


An Egg-cellent Trick 

Here’s a trick you might try if you want to fool your family. 
Take a fresh egg and soak it in vinegar for 12 hours. A chemical 
change will take place in the composition of the egg shell which 
will make it quite pliable and elastic. While it is in this state, you 
can easily force it through a narrow-necked bottle without break- 
ing the shell. 

Once you have the egg in the bottle, pour in enough water (in 
which some baking soda has been dissolved) to cover the egg. 
Within a few hours the egg shell will be back in its former brittle 
condition again. Now pour off the water—and let your family try 
to figure out how you got the egg through the narrow neck of the 
bottie without breaking it! 


Sabre Plus 


See how many words you can get out of the word SABRE by 
the addition of the letters given. You may shift the letters S-A-B-R-E 
about any way you wish. For instance: SABRE with C would spell 
BRACES. 

SABRE with D 
SABRE with | 
SABRE with K 


SABRE with T 
SABRE with V 
SABRE with L 


Answer next week 


Alan Cobham, 18, of 355 
So. Country Rd., Palm Beach, 
Fla., is awarded a JSA button 
for this number oddity. Look 
below to see what he discov- 
ered about the results of mul- 
tiplying ones progressively. 

1x1=1 

WX 1 =121 

111 111 = 12321 

11) \& 1111 = 1234321 

11111 3 11111 = 123454321 

111111 X 111111 — 12345654321 

1111111 ¢ 1111111 = 1234567654321 

Peculiar Posies 

Spring seems to have gone 
to the neighborhood florist’s 
head. The diagram here is a 
copy of the sign he put in the 
flowershop’s window to adver- 
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tise three kinds of flowers he 
was selling. To find out what 
kind of flowers these were, just 











substitute the words repre- 
sented by the pictures, read- 
ing across from left to right 


each time. Answer next week. 





Do You Know? 

1. What is as light as a 
feather, but impossible to hold? 

2. What is often brought to 
the table, often cut, but never 
eaten? 
Answers: (1) Your breath 

of cards. 


(2) A deck 








Word Square 


Below is a jumbled word 
square that needs straighten- 
ing out. First you'll have to 
rearrange the letters to form 
the words described. The first 
word across, when rearranged, 
is “a medical plant.” The sec- 
ond is “a building.” The third 
is “to find necessary”; and the 
fourth means “to travel with- 
out walking.” 


O L E A 
B RAN 
EDEN 
DO R E 


When you've accomplished 
that, rearrange your corrected 
words to form a word square 
that reads the same down as 


it does across. 
Answer next week 





Letter Juggling 
Can you form two different 
five letter words from the five 
letters given below? Use all 
five letters in each word. 


OHSTO 


Answer next week 





Last Week's Answers 


The Circus Is in Town. Elephant, 
Reindeer, Tiger, Bison, Monkey, 
Hyena. 

Powers of Observation. Notice 
that all Tessie McWilliams’ “‘likes’’ 
have double letters in them—as for 
instance, basebaLL. The things she 
doesn’t like have no double letters. 
For example, she likes the piCColo 
but not the flute. 


Fore! 
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Trix and Vix 


the forehand drive. 


PLAY TENNIS! Practice the right way and become a better player. This 
week, Trix and Vix practice the backhand drive. April 5th issue showed 
In the May 13th issue, the serve will be shown. 


By Albert Wegener 





HERE IS THE WAY TO HOLD YOUR 
RACKET FOR THE BACKHAND STROKE 


STAND SIDEWAYS. DRAW THE RACKET ‘WAY 
BACK .HERE COMES THE BALL OVER THE NET— 


g/ 














HIT IT WAIST HIGH OPPOSITE FORWARD 
FOOT SHIFT BODY WEIGHT FROM LEFT 1 


RIGHT FOOT — 








LET YOUR RACKET FOLLOW 
THROUGH FREE AND EASY 
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Free 


“THE MAKING 
OF AMERICA” 


“MR. PEANUT™ 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Here is a fascinating, profusely illustrated book of great 
historical interest that every high school student should 
have. Just mail ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 
wrappers of Planters 5¢ Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. and we'll send you a copy free, postpaid. 


Stamp Collectors: Send ten Se Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or ten 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64- 
page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world. 
Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 
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